Mrs. Brown, petite and precise, wore her corn-coloured
hair in a coil round her head. It was crowned by a hat
that was always expensive but never sat on as it was
meant to. Her straight nose was the embodiment of
principle and she looked out on her competent little
world through innocent china-blue eyes. The Browns
had a big house, with a couple of ponies, three indoor
servants, a groom, a gardener and a boy. Their
children, named after Shakespeare characters, were
dressed in pastel shades of green and rust that might
have been grown as a protective colouring to blend
with the changing seasons. Mrs. Brown would have
liked to have drawn me too into the household colour
scheme. ccD'you know, child, Fve never used powder
in my life," she told me more than once in her piping
voice when I arrived on a Saturday afternoon from
London with a mouth that was coloured with my first
lipstick, heels that were a little higher than flat and
clothes that weren't as mouselike as the country
demanded. Maybe she never tried to understand how
two and a half years of brown uniforms and black
laced boots had given me a thirst for gaudy materials
and flashy garments. But she did her best to treat me
as an adopted daughter. She and her husband evolved
plan after plan for settling my future. At one time
I was to be sent to a finishing-school, then I was to be
trained for the stage, but only finally, when my heels
had reached their highest and my clothes their gaudiest,
did the Browns announce their project of shipping me
off to the Colonies.
Under this constant scheming for my good I re-
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